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ABSTRACT 

People learn a set of private rules or beliefs, vhich 
they use to make career decisions. The use of unfounded beliefs or 
inappropriate tales causes people to fail to recognize that a 
remediable problem exists, to fail to exert needed effort, to fail to 
generate potentially satisfying alternatives, to choosct poor 
alternatives, and to suffer anxiety over the inability t^o achieve 
goals. Troublesome career (development beliefs are based on faulty 
generalisations, self -comparison with a single standard, exaggerated 
estimates of the emotional i^npact of an outcome ir false causal 
relationships, ignorance of relevant facts, undue weight given to low 
probability events, and self-deception. Five major ways in which 
evidence about beliefs; thoughts, and thinking processes can be 
collected are interviews ^ feconstruction of prior events, records of 
thought samples, inferences from behavior, and psychometric ^ 
instruments. Evidence obtained from thesis samples of thinking may be 
used to identify thoughts* at the root of problem behavior by 
examining asstimptions an^ presu|)posiiions of the expressed belief, 
looking for inconsistencies between words and behavior, tei^ting 
simplistic answers for inadequacies, confronting barriers to stated 
goals, challenging the validity bf key beliefs, and building a 
feeling of trust and coopi^ration. (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



The career guidance counselor of today must assist individuals in making cateer decisions in 
a complex environment. Some people encounter a specific difficulty, however, that malces this 
process more complex ^han it might otherwise be. This difficulty involves an individual's holding 
private career development beliefs that are either mistaken or simply unrecognized by the 
individual. Such beliefs can impede logical decision making by the individual or can interfere in a 
guidanc3 counselor's efforts to provide decision*making assistance. 

John Krumboltz, Professor of Education and Psychology at Stanford University, spent nine 
months as an Advanced Study Center Fellow at the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. The focus of his work was the concept of private career development beliefs, what 
they are, how they affect the individual holding them,,and how Identifying them can assist in the 
career guidance process. His work is ah unusual one in that it addresses an area not previously • 
identified in the field of vocational guidance as contributing to career decision making. This 
monograph is part of a latter study and will eventually be published as part of a book on the 
relation of cognitive science and vocatfonal psychology. ; 

The present monograph is intended for counselors, psychologists, vocational educiltors, and 
others interested in helping people make career choices based on a more complete examination 
of their presuppositions. 

In preparing this work, thanks are extended to Arthur 1^. Kroll of the Educational Testing 
Science, and James P. Long and Judith Samuelson of the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education who reacted to an initial-draft of this manuscript. Thanks are also due to 
Kathy Friend, who prepared the typewritten drafts of the manuscript, and to Catherine A. King- 
Fitch who provided the final editorial review of the publications. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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PREFACE 



Career decision-making ability, like most other skills, is. developed as a result of a long series 
of learning experiences. These learning experiences teach people a set of self-observation 
generalizations and task approach skills, which they use in making judgments about possible 
career options (Krumboltz 1979). 

Since every>one has a somewhat different set of learning experiences, the "rules" 
(generalizations, thoughts, cognitions, beliefs, skills) developed from these experiences are 
different for each of us. The rules that we have learned guide us as we make decisions about the 
future.* Unlike public rules, which are common to all, these "pr'ivate rules" are idiosyncratic. 
Private rules influence our emotions and our behavior. Because we always follow our own private 
rules, our behavior always mhkes sense to us, but may often seem inexplicable to others. Private 
rules affect the way we make thousands of career deqisions: electing educational courses, 
jchoosing hours to study, selecting a college major, applying for jobs, asking for a raise, picking 
a wardrobe for the job. Some of these decisions are more important than others because they 
have longer term consequences. , 

This document is one product of a fellowship project at the Advanced Study Center, National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, entitled "Irrational Components of Career Decision^ 
Making." However, one outcome of my study was the decision ^hat it is irrational to distinguish \ 
between rational and irrational decisions. Every decision is irrational in that it involves some kind ; 
of implicit or explicit prediction about the future. The future is always unknown, so every 
decision must be based on less than perfect information and to that extent is irrational. On the 
other hand, every decision is perfectly rational to the person who makes it at the instant the 
decision is made. Each decision maker thinks that the decision made is the best possible 
decision given the circumstances at that moment. If it were not, some other decision would have 
been made instead. The extent to which a given choice is rational or irrational depends upon the 
point of view of the person judging it and the amount of hindsight available. Rattier than quibble 
about the rationality or irrationality of decisions, I have attempted to examine the kinds of private 
rules that people learn and how they influence-the career decision-making process. 

This document is devoted to an exploration of how'to help people identify the private rules 
they hold. A number of other related problems also deserve attention, bu\ work on them is 
reserved for later. Some of these other problems include the following: (1) the processes by 
which people develop particular private rules from particular types of learning experiences, (2) ' 
the extent to which unarticulated be]iefs may affect the process and content of decisions. (3) 
intervention methods for helping people examine and change their private rules, and (4)^eeded 
research studies to clarify the process of rule development and the Effects of^ possible 
interventions. ' * 

. ( 

My thesis here is that private jules and beliefs have a tremendous imf^act on career decisi"»n 
making. Consequently, counselors and teachers need to be sensitive to the types of learning 
experience.'^/ that create these beliefs and need to have ways of identifying the beliefs and prtv ./e 
rules each penion is learning. Vocatioqal counselors will have to be concerned not'just with 
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stated decisions but with the thinking processes that underlie them. To do a good job in the 
future, counselors will have to develop skills in identifying the private rules that guide career 
decision making. 

John D. Krumboltz 
May 1983 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

* # . • 

People learn a'set of private rules or beliefs, which they use to make major and minor career 
decisions. These rules can be classified in many possible ways. The particular rules that are 
learned have important consequences for th^ outcomes of career decisions. The use of 
unfounded beliefs or inappropriate rules causes people to fail to recognize that a remediable 
problem exists, to fail to exert needed effort, to fail to generate potentially satisfying alternatives, 
to choose poor alternatives, and to suffer anxiety over the inability to achieve goals. 

Beliefs that can potentially cause distress iri career decision malting are based on faulty 
generalizations, self-comparison with a single standard, exaggerated estimates of the emotional 
impact of an outcome, false causal relationships, ignorance of relevant facts, undue weight given- 
to low probability events, and self-deception. Self-deception occurs because society differentially 
reinforces socially acceptable rationales and because most people carry with them conflicting 
sets of values and goals. 

• • >. t ■ 

Decision making i^a painful process,*and the pain end stress reduce the decision maker's 
ability to respond rationally and intelligently. Those who suffer the most use the least adequate 
decision processes. If p rivate rules and beliefs are at the root of personal decisions, then it would 
^ be important for counsi ilors to help people identify their private rules. 

Although beliefs, thoughts, and thinking |)roce8se8 are almost by definition unoBservable, ^ 
there Are five major wafys in which evidence about them can be collected: (1) interviews 
conducted by skilled, counselors, (2) memory recall stimulated by reproducing past events, (3). 
records of thought samples produced during certain activities, (4) inferences from private speech 
or other behavior, and (5)' psychometric instruments. 7 

■- ' . , I 

Evidence obtained from these samples of behavior may be used to identify thoughts at the 
root of problem behavior by (1) examining assumptions and presuppositions that underli^the 
expressed beliefs, (2) looking for inconsistencies between worlds and behavior, (3) testing 
simplistic answers for inadequacies, (4) confronting attempts to maintain an illogical consistency, 
(5) identifying barriers to stated goals, (6) challenging the validity of key beliefs, and (7) buildinn 
» a feeling of trust and cooperation. 
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PRIVATE RULES IN CAREER DECISION MAKING 



A number of attempts have bj»en made to categorize cognitions that lead to psychological 
distress. Ellis (1962) has produced probably the most often cited listj*of'jrrational beliefs, which 
he holds to be at the root of psychological problems, the following examples were included in 
his list of eleven: • ^ 

"If is a dire necessity to be loved or approved of by almost everyone for virtually 
everything one does." v , * • 

"One should be thoroughly competent, adequate, and achieving in all possible 
respects." ^ . ' 

"It is terrible, Horrible, and catastrophic when things are notihe way one would* lilce 
them." 1 

i ' • ' ^ , * 

"If something is or may be fearsome or dangerous one should be terribly occupied and 
upset about it." " * • , 

"l-iuitan happiness can be achieved by inertia and inaction or by passively and 
uncommittedly enjoying oneself." ^ 

"It is easier to avoid facjng many life difficulties and responsibilities thap^ face and 
undertake them." (Eilis ^970) 



Beck' (1976). rather than classifying the beliefs themselves, has categ 



ized the thought 



processes that underlie the beliefs— for example, distortions of reality, illoi|ical thinking, use of 
inaccurate premises,\dichotomous reasoning, magnification, and arbitrary inference. 
Meidhenbaum (1977)^ha$ developed a generalized set of self-instructions jor dealingSvith 
different kinds of problems based on a cognitive approach. Instead of categorizing specific 
beliefs, however, Meichenbaum has developed a skil!s-oriented.therapy in which Qlients are 
instructed in how to talk to themselves in— 

. ^ ^ • preparing for a stressor; 

• confronting and handling a 'stressor; 

• coping with the feeling of being overwhelmed; and 

• reinforcing progress by use of self*statements. 

Ellis, Beck, and Meichenbaum are only three of many writers over the years who have 
.emphasized the close^lnterrelationships of thinking, feeling, and behaving. The cognitive 
approach has taken on a new impetus in recent years as a possible way of intervening in 
psychological problems. It represents an expansion of the behavioral approach, which 
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emphasized behavioral interventions that were believed to generalize ta emotion^ and cognitions. 
Interventions in the thinking proqessjtseif are now seen to be an additional us^fu! apprcaoh. 

^ In the area of career decision makjng, Krutnbo^ti and Mitchell (1880) developed a category 
system Tor generalizations that inhibit constructive career activities. They categorized befiefi? 
under four major headingsL. . ' 

• Seif-observation generalizations (e.g., "I'm not a motivated person.*') 

• World view generalizations (e.g., "All business school majors are selfncsonfident and 
' - assertive.") * ' 

" • Generalizations about ways to reach a decision (e.g., ''Other people Vitf know about me 
and make better decisions for me than I could make for myself.'*) ^ 

• Generalizations about conditions necessary for careersatisfaction (e.g., "i must go into^ 
a profession in which I know I will be extremely successful/*) 

In the treatment phase of her study, Mitchell ^1980)<2ategorized the problem beliefs in career 
decision making under five headings: (1) overgeneralizatior^ (2) inferpnce made without 
^ checking source, (3) inability to see the possibility for changing learned behavior,- (4) 
* catastrqphizing, and (5) illogical inference. ' . 

Anotl]er attempt to categorize career^ development beliefs was contributec/ by i.ewls e^d 
, Gilhousen (1981). They identified seven myths that cause trouble in career decision n^akiijl: 

"] must be absolutely certain before I can act." '\ 

•"Career development involves only one decision." f 

"If I change i have failed." * « ; 

"If I can just do this, then I will bcf happy." 

"My work should satisfy 4i!l my needs." ' 

"i can do anything as long ps I'm willing to work hard enough." * 

"My worth as a person is integrally related to my occupation." ^ \/ 

Contequehf ft of Unfouri^ Belitfi 

Why is it that certain cognitions cause trouble in career decision making? What 
consequences do tliese beliefs have on people* that make them worthy of our attention? TiWre 
seem to be five major consequences (or associated outcomes if one Is troubled by the cai>sal ^ 
implication) of holding faulty beliefs or engaging In faulty reasoning in career decision makjng. 




Some people «eem to assume that tnelr problems an.d sufferings are a normal and* natural 
part of Iff© rather than a sot of circumstances that mifiht be altered. Belief* that lead to such a 
consequence Include the following: - ' 

• "Of course we must learn to accept things the way they are." 

• "I am doing the only thing there IS to do.** 

• *Bo»ses always act that way." 

• "We are put In this world to endure suffering." 

Presuppositions suchlig these Inhibit people from defining their circumstances »h a problem 
that could be improved, ft fs assumed that whatever exiite continues to exist and there is nothing 
that anyone can or should do about it The consequence is that much needless suffering occure. 
'fOf cSffrie, If one takes the point of view that needless suffering N s good thing, then such *' 
thinking cannot be classified as an unfortunate consequence.) 



Fiiilfns to Exert Effort Needed Make a DecMon or Solve « PraMem 

Some people, even if they do recognize that a problem exists, hold a set of beliefs that 
prevent them from taking imy action to resolve that problem. Such beliefs are Illustrated by the 
following examples: , ' 

• "I've always Idolized my father and have done whatever he thought was best." 

• "I do whatever is familiar and easily available" 

• "It is fBsler. to avoid than to face decisions," 

* 

• "HI lust know when Tvo found the right Job for me.** 

' # **l dVn1 know any other way to make decisions except to do what t 

6eliefa auch as these inhibit constructive action, discouraging people from exploring 
alternatives and actively seeking information, opinions^ oradvice that might lead them to 
consider new directions. The unfortunate consequence occurs when people find themselves 
stuck Jn a rut not of their 6m making and regret the events or resent the people associated with 

At 

Eifmlinatfna « Potentiaiiy $atftfying iUttmative for inapprofKlato Reasofis 

.r^'metimes people make assumptions or generalizations, based on limited evidence, that lead 
them to eliminate ajwhoie class of altam^tives from further consideration. Examples of beliefs 
that may have this effect^nciude the-foliowlng: 

• "Living on the East Coasfrjs bad; life Is more casual and less judgmental In the West." 



• "I couldn't accepi My Job that had set hours of work because i. couidn't think creatively 
" "^^--^ihen." 

• "I doh't know how to give speeches, eo I'd better not go Into law." | 

' • "1 don't like Utin, so t can't be a phafmacfst." ^ 
hate the eight of blood, w I would be no good «e a doctor;' 

• **! wanted to be a teacher, but everyone at my college made fun of people who majored 
In education " 

a "( had hoped to become a dentiit but was frightened out of taking prgantc chemistry.'' 

• "They offered me a two-year contract but I was not sure I could last that long and I 
didn't want to be a quitter, so I sa'td W." 

i Beliefs such as these, based on mlslnformatlpn, overgeneralizatlons, or false assMmptlons. 
are harmful In thftt they prevent people from enjoying tome potentially worthwhile alternatives. 
Decision making does require some alternatives to be eliminated, but not for Invalldl^j^s. 

Choosing a Poor AHematfv# for tnafipropriale Reasons 

The most evident caiMo of dissatisfaction In career decision making Is the choosing of an 
Inappropriate alternative. One cannot really complain about an overlooked alternative, since one 
can nevier be sure that the ""unchosen path" would have been there satisfactory. However, 
choices that turn out baOly can be Sfsen and fett The following examples iitustmte beliefs that 
might lead people to choose poor alternatives: 

• ''Booming a minister will give me the desirable qualities that religious people have."^ 

s became a boltermaker becaM^e my guidance counselor told me that was the only 
occupation I was suited for abcording to my test scores;"* 

• ''If I can't have what I want here^ Til take the first thing available somewhere else.*" 

• "I'd rather succeed In a towtevel Job than risk failure In a more responsible position. 

Beliefs such as these can cause a person to foreclose desirable alternatives. The 
consequences of poor choices can be experienced for years. Such suffering can be interrupted, 
of counMi, by defining the-current suffering as a new problem to be remedied^ at which time the 
decision*maklng process can be minaugurated* 

tuff erif^l AiHitttofi or Anxiety over a Pertsetasd tnabHfty to Achieve Ooais 

The problems here qan arise from four sources: 

1 The goals may be ytireats tlc . People sometimes set very high standards for themselves 
or they allow other people to set unreallsticaiiy high goats for tt)em. Beliefs Illustrating 
this probkim would include ttie following: 
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« "My father wi!! be very disappointed in ma if t take a job in which i cannot use my 
degree.'* • • ^ 

• ""i ahould not take a job that would displease my husband.'' 

»»• * 
. • "If I cant have the fa«8t. ! don't want anyttiing at all." 

I 

Anxiety is produced when no practice! method is avaffabie to achieve these hi^h goals 
and the goafs themselves are not seen aa modifiable. 

2. Some floala may bt in conflict wHt) i>ther gcMrie. It then becomes imi^ossible to satisfy all 
desires* The conflict over choices produces severe stress, as illustrated by the following 
beliefs: • • 

• **{ want to work In the samo town where most of rny friends live, i;ut the openings 
that are 'available in my field are ail Out of town." ^ 

• "i don't want any^job where I am supervised, but ! dont have the courage to set up a 
business Qf my own " 

• would like a job where eveiy day was different, but I know that'a impossible." 

3. TNi iedc of abWty may be peictived or 

because we usually don*t know whettier we have tha ability to perfonm ^n a particular job 
until we have tried. The following example illustrates a belief of thirkind^ttiat intorferes 
with attempts to try the unknown: "Since i have riewr done thaVkind of work before, I 
don't know how to do it and therefore should riot attempt to detain' that Rind of job/' 
Such thinking would discourage anyone from ever trying somet^iing new. "Here is a 
contrary point of view expressed by one penKin: "On^tho-job training is a way of life. If i 
waited until I was prepared. I'd never accomplish anything." Beliefs Influence people's 
wiHingness to accept positions for which they have had limited preparation, to take 
risks, and to learn on the job. 

\ 

4. The perceived inabMity may be Mnked to feeU^ of person^ worth. The inability to 
achieve a goal would not assume such monumental proportions if it were not associated 
with one's feelings^ of personal value. The following beliefs Illustrate that kind of linkage: 

. ^ "If t choose the wrong job here, It will be awful and i wilt have ruined my life?* 

• "If I don't find a job I Hke, Til be both bitter and angry." 

• "If I don't make more money than my father, I'll consider myself a failure in life " 

Failure does not need to be linked to personal worth. The failure experience can be 
conceived of as a necessary trial that had unexpected outcomes, as an interesting 
adventure, or as a valuable learning experience. People who link their feelings of 
'personal worth to specific experiences In life create potential misery for themselves. 
^ Such misery would be unnecessary if they were :o examine alternative interpretations of 
the same events. / 
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Characltftetict of • TitHJiiiiM^^ 

What defines a troublesome career development belief? It would be an oversimplification to 
assert that false beliefs are necessarily troublesome. We could probably even point to instances 
in which certain false beliefs v^re constructive, for example; in encouraging people to achieve 
apparently impossible outcomes. While there Is' no^id test for« troublesome belief, a hint of 
future trouble is indicated if the belief Is based .on any one of the following factors. 



"Faulty QentrsHxatlons 

. Wyer and periston (1979) have identified three types of generalization similar to those 
suggjested by Keiley (196Z}: cSnslsiM^y (Would Joe treat Mary the same way in other 
situations?), distlnctlvenBSS (Would Joe4reat other people the same way under comparable 
conditions?}, and c6n5en5c/sT(WoulOi people dther:than Joe treat Mary the same under 
comparable conditions?),^ ^ 

The same types o1 fauit/^eri^ ralization ey^ljiX In thinking about career problems; for 
exatnple—v ^ • • ^ ^ 

• "I am afraid of giving a speech in class, so I would panic in a courtroom if t W^re a ^ 
lawyer" (consistency); 

• "Pm afraid to speak on a familiar topic, so I would flop completely if I spoke on any 
Other subject"' (distinctiveness); and 

• **\ am the only person }n the world who is so afraid of public ^speaking" (consensus). 

These examples illustrate three major ways in which inappropriate generalizations may 
occur. A single experience or observation may lead to generalizations about a whole class of 
t people or events, such as— 

• ''Movie stars all lead glamorous lives." 

• "Army doctors are all practical jokesters." 
* • "Bank presidents are rich and officious/' 

Most people tend to recall their generalizations but forget the specific events or observations 
on which they are based (Nisbett and Wilson 1977). The observation may have been accurate, 
but the ovei^generalizatlon can become the basis for a poor decision. _ 

/■ 

8«H-Comparfson with a Slngtt Stamtaiti - i 

Why would a tennis player, for example, stand out in the hot sun hour after hour hitting a / 
fuzzy ball across a net? What is she trying to prove? That sh^is the best In the worid? Nation? / 
State? County? Block? That she is better than her father? Mc^ther? Sister? Teacher? Or better 
than she used to be? That she is good enough to deserve the affection of her mother? Her / 
boyfriend? Henrelf? That she displays. «ven If not winning, the quality of peraistence? 
Consistency? Stamina? Good sportsmanship? Occasional t^lliance? I 

! 

- ' 6 
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A number of possible reference points ere available in judgijig one's own performance. 
Comparisons can be rtMde with any subset of people located in any geographical area to 
impress anyone, including oneself, for whatever qualities one wishes to display. And one can 
almost always find someone who performs better and someone else who parforms worse on any 
dimension. Problems arise when only a single reference group or a single quality is chosen for 
comparison; for exarhple, not as self-assured as Dr. Brown, so I could never be a doctor." 
Such a belief involves assumptions that Dr. Brown really is as self-assured as it s^ms, that self- 
assurance is the only quality necei^aary for success In medicine, that Dr. Brown is the sole 
standard against which one should be compared, and that Dr. Brown's current self-assurance ' 
was equally evident when the doctor was fifteen yeMrs younger. Examining assumptions such as 
these would be helpful to a young person in whom this belief produces feelings of negative self- 
worth. 

The problem of a single standard is also illustrated ih the.case of persons admitted to 
selective colleges and universities who find themselves "below average" in their new environment 
even though they were "above average" academically in high school. It is difficult for them to 
appreciate that their current, most salient comparison group should give them no reason to 
doubt their worth. 

< 

A single comparison can sometimes be motivating, however. One-graduate student reported 
that she began her Ph.D. program after observing the mediocre performance of someone else in 
the program. Her belief was tb^at. "If that ding-a-ling can do it. so can I." 



Exaggerated Estimate of the Emotional Impact of an Outcome . 

Ellis (1962) has emphasized the powerful impact of negative thinking on the emotions. He 
maintains that it is not an event itself that causes emotional upset, but the thinking about that 
event. Some people will say that they just "can't stand" the possibility of failure. Usually this is 
because they have had such limited experience with failure that they have not had an 
opportunity to lear^n that they could indeed tolerate failure, though of course they might hot 
enjoy it. 

• 

Consider the following belief; "I decided to major in chemistry and now I am dissatisfied with 
my decision. I want to change, but there must bee ©Uiing wrong with me if I can't stick with 
what J originally decided." The difficulty here is In the inference that "there must be something 
wrong with me." Simply changing majors is not hard to accomplish. Believing that one should 
stick to a decision even if it is proving unsatisfactory may or may not be a wise policy depending 
on the circumstances. However, interpreting a possible need to change as indicating "f omething 
is wrong with me" signifies that the proposed change of major is hot a simple matter. 

The exaggerated emotional impact may be positive as well as negative.* The belief-cited by 
Lewis and Gilhousen (1981), "If I can just do this, then I wiil be happy," is cited as an Irrationaf 
idea because future events will show that no one event makes people happy indefinitely. 
Possessing the notion that any single event wili produce either ecstasy or disaster is a sign of a 
potemially troubled belief. 



False CauMi Relatlonahlpe ^ 

Scott Conrad, editor of the film Aoc/ry, for which he won an Academy Award, spoke before a 
filmmaking class at The Ohio State University and was asked how he had obtained the film- 
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editing job. He replied, "I just happened to be in the right place at the right time/' The belief that 
one obtains positions of high responsibility by ''just happening to be at the right place at the 
right time'' is a belief that would iead its holders to trust fate and take no action to acriieve their 
goals. Someone In the audience asked a follow-up question, ''l^r. Conrad, what did you do to get 
into the right place at the right time?'' Conrad then described his mail clerk beginnings in the 
film industry, his aspirations and strivings to break into the creative end pf the business, the 
courses in filmmaking that he took at the University of Southern California, and the fact that 
every week for three years he made contact with people fn the editing department asking to be 
put on the payroll as an apprentice. The motivation, drive, training, and experience he 
demonstrated in all of these activities enabled him to be in the right place with the right 
qualifications at the time the opening occurred and to identified as a person capably of 
handling the assignment. 

There is a marked difference in the cause^and-effect relationships between the two answers 
Mr Cpnrad gave. His first answer implies ^^^^ fate and luck determine advancement; his second 
answer implies that drive, ambition, training, experience, and good performance are recognized. 
Which causes people to be chosen for positions of high responsibility? Pertiaps both skill and 
fate have some influence, but for a'young person aspiring\to enter the film industry, the 
difference between these beliefs is considerably. Beliefs that posit false causal refationships may 
lead people to take actions that will not have the consequences they desire. 



Ignorance of Reie'vant Facts 

"I became an English teacher because I thought I would be helping eager students learn to 
appreciate the finer points of literature. Little did I know that i would become a disciplinarian, a 
police officer, a bookkeeper, and a translator of barely legible handwriting. I quit teaching in 
disgust/' This person had no knowledge of the realities of teaching high school English in a 
large city. The idealistic image on which this decision was based soon iiroved a myth. Becoming 
acquainted with the relevant facts prior to making ^ major decisiqn would have prevented a great 
deal of unhappiness for this individual. 

^ It 

The problem of ignorance is compounded because recruiters for various occupations and 
professions^seldom emphasize the negative aspects. They want to attract a large number of 
highly talented people to apply, and $o flowing pictures^are painted about the advantages and ' 
perquisites of the field. The darker facts are obscured. A highly idealized belief that includes only 
one side of the picture and ignores relevant facts is likely toBignify trouble ahead. 

Undue Weight Given to Low Probability Events 

"I won't accept a job in the Midwest because there are too many tornadoes there.'* Of 
course, tornadoes are fearsome, but so are hurricanes on the East Coast and earthquakes on the 
West Coast. A relevant question concerns the number of people actually killed each year through 
each type of disaster. The number is relatively small compared to the number killed in 
automobile accidents. Making a major career decision on the basis of a very low probability 
event is apt to make satisfaction with the outcome dependerit on unanticipated factors. 



•elf*Oeceptlon 

''When no reason is needed, any reason will doJ^Statedi>eiief8.may.sometimes.b^ _ . 
rationalizations for inevitable actions when the actual reasons cannot be stated. Beliefs may 

8 
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therefore^be expressed publicly to provide a smoke screen for the real reasons. Perhaps little 
harm occurs when the deception is designed to fool other people. The socially acceptable belief 
or rationale may enable the speaker to save face, maintain dignity, or appear altruistic. However, 
when individuals deceive themselves, believing and stating a false rationale may cause trouble. 
Suppose a particular Individual publicly states that the reason for not accepting a job offer in the 
Midwest ^s a fear of tornadoes. Perhaps the real reason, however, is a reluctance to move away 
from family and friends, but the individual does not want to admit either to them or to himself 
that he is dependent upon those relationships. How will this person react to evidence that his 
fear^ are exaggerated? When presented with factual information that.tornadoes are one of the 
, leastyrequent causes of death (e.g., fewer people are killed by tornacloes than by lightning), he 
mightvthen face the dilemma of whether to accept a position that he does not want, iriventing , 
another socially acceptable reason for the decision, or to argue with the facts. None of these 
alternatives puts the individual on firm ground for making an important decision, if he can « 
acknowledge his actual rationale to himself, even if not to anyone else, he can feel confident of 
making ihe right decision. 

Reasons (or the Use of Deceptive Beliefs 

While in practice it may be impossible to ascertain whether a stated reason is the actual 
reason, is designed to deceive others, or is self-deceptive, it may be u^ful to understand why 
deception \i used ait all. Basically there are two reasons for the use of ^eption: (1) society 
reinforces the decisions^of individuals who give socially acceptable reasbns for their behavior 
and punishes individuals who engage in the same behavior for unacceptaole reasons; and (2) 
conflicting values and goals within each individual make it inevitable that any decision advances 
some objectives while ignoring others. 

Differential Reinforcement of Rationales 

People are judged not just by their actions but by the reasons they give for'iheir actions. 
Corporations hire public relations people to emphasize their valuable public sen^ices and to 
minimize their desire for financial profit. Politicians seeking office emphasize their altruistic 
service in' the publ^c inter^ and minimize their own desire for financial security, power, and 
prestige. No politician would ever be elected on the themer *1 need the money and want to feel 
important." , 

In career decision making, people usually state as justifications for their actions or potential 
actions beliefs that are socially unacceptable reasons for these same decisions often exist. 
Whether individuals deceive themselves in stating socially acceptable reasons is a problem that 
must be addressed elsewhere. However, it is important at this point to recognize that the real 
reasons for human decisions are often complex and deceptive. ) 

' Table 1 presents some examples pf socially acceptable and unacceptable rationales for 
making various decisions. ' \ " 

As long as our society differentially reinforces rationales for behavior in addition to the 
behavior itself, we will continue to find people giving socially acceptable reasons for what they 
. have decioed to do. in some cases the socially acceptable reasons may be real neasons, but 
' there may be other real reasons which are not publicly staited. Individuals who are unaware of 
their real reasons are, in effect, deceiving themselves. Whether such self-deception will result in 
any harm may. depend, upon the particular circumstances. However, the injunctions to "know 
thyself" and '1o thine own self be true" argue against any virtues in selfHjeceptibn. 
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TABLE 1 

SOCIALLY ACCEPTABLE AND UNACCEPTABLE DECISION RATIONALES 



Decision 



Socially AccopUiblt 
RatiOMlt 



Socially Una'ccoptabla 
Rationalt 



1. To accept ajob offer in a 
particular location 



« 2. To search for a position in a 
particular large community 



3. To choose particular hours 
for work or classes 



4. To join a particular organi- 
zation, institution, or occupa- 
tion 

Si Towork in a particular work 
setting 



6. To accept a* low-level 
position 

7. To work toward a prestige- 
oriented occupational 
objective 



1. Wishing to be located in an 
area close to one's relatives 



2. Wanting to~be in an area 
containing a large number of 
persons who share culturally 
approved interests (e.g.^ sym*^ 
phony concerts, museums) 



3, Desiring work/class hours 
that permit one to associate 
with family and friends * 



4» Seeking to come into con- 
tact with potentially useful 
business associates (e.g. 
morticians earn enough to 
join the Country Club) 

5. Wishing.to have legitimate, 
access to socially approved 
products or serviced (e.g., 
choosing airline employment 
to receive free air travel) 



6. Seeking to learn the busi- 
ness from the ground i^p 

/ 

7. Wishing to be of maximum 
service to humankind 



1. Wishing to be located in an 
area close to a particular per- 
son with whop one has no 
socially sanctione.d relation- 
ship « 

2. Wanting to be located in an 
area containing^ large num- 
ber of persons who share the 
same socially disapa^ved 
interests (e.g., marijuana use, 
homosexuality) 

3. Desiring work/class hours 
that permit one to associate 
with a particular person with 

. whom one has no socially 
sanctioned relationship (e.g. ' 
electing Chemistry 107 
because an attractive mem- 
ber of the opposite sex was 
observed enrolling in that 
class) 

4. Seeking to come into con- 
tact with socially disapproved 
sexual partners (e.g., necro- 
philiac choosing to become 
a mortician) 

5. Wishing to have illegal or 
unethical access to desired 
products or sen^ices (e.g., a 
forger who can alter airline 
ticketji. seeking .work from an 
airliney * ^ 

6. Avoiding potential failure 
by choosing easy work tasks 

• 

7. Attsmpting to please some 
significant other (e.g., satis- 
fying a parent who wants off*^ 
spring to become a physician 
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Conflicting ValMt 

The tortured reasoning of the human mind sometimes results in selMefeating behavior. Let's 
begin with the assumption that human beings wanf to think well of themselves: that is, they 
desire la sense of personal worth or self-esteem. One basis for this self-esteem is derived from 
the reactions of other human/beings. There is clear evidence that the emotional reactions of 
others cause, different self-attributions. 

^ Society tends to get angry m people who f.^!!' when they could have succeeded if they had 
only tried. But society expresses pity for those who fail through no fault of their own. These 
diffisrential emotional reactions can provoKe some self-defeating cognitive distortions. 

' Consider the reasoning process of a partially fictitious Mary Smith. Mary wants to achieve, 
two goals simultane- Jsfy: (1) to be competent in her academic achievement, and (2) to be 
thought of as competent by others. A straightforward method for achieving botK goals would be 
for her to stuuy har^ and achieve well to improve her grades which woulc observed by others. 
She would then be lhought of as more competent by those who observed her progress: 

However, Mary is plagued by a fear of failure., Suppose that she fails In her attempt to'be 
competent academically. Failure does not necessarily mean failing a course with a grade of F. 
For some individuals, failing, is defined as achieving a B grade, or even achieving a grade that is 
merely second highest in the class. But for purposes of our illustration, Mary's particular 
definition of failure is irrelevant. 

" * 

Mary is so afraid of failure that she anticipates what people might think or say if she failed. 
Suppose they were sympathetic about her failure. She would interpret their sympathetic reaction 
as a signal that they thought her failure was beyond her control— that she had low ability, that 
her profes^rs discriminated against her because of her raceor sef, or possibly that she was 
physically ill. all conditions over which she would have no control. However, that others might 
attribute her failure to her own low ability would defeat the goal of having others think she is 
conr^petent. 

Suppose, however, that other people whom she values became angry when they found out 
tr^at she had failed. She would interpret their anger to mean that they thought she had the ability 
1o succeed but simply chose not to work hard enough. Their anger would mean that they 
thought she could hav^ succeeded, tha{ she had the ability to succeed, and thus would signify to 
her that she had achieved one of her major goals— to be thought of as competent. 

' Now, then, Mary is faced with a practical decision: how much time should she spend 
studying for her courses? Her thought processes might go something like.thls: "I want to be 
perceived afi competent. If I expend very tittle time and effort on my studies and i fail, I can 
easily attribute my failure to my own lack of effort rather than doubt my own abilityl^f course, I 
wilf have to endure the anger from my loved ones, but that is a small price to pay fpr the fact that' 
their anger indicates that they know I have the ability. Their sympathy or pity would be worse 
because such emotions would confirm my worst fear, namely, that my failure was due to my own 
lack of ability. It would be handy to have some other excuse for failure, such as prejudice or 
illness, if I felt i could use those'excuses, I could still try hard and tolerate fi^ilure. Hpwever, if i 
do not study hard/and consequently fail, I can guarantee that others will continue to think that I 
have the ability l/ut simply chose not to use it. If I study hard and still fail, both they and I will' 
know that I lack ability. The choice is clear I must not study very hard. 
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While the exact words in this example are fictitious, they represent the actual type of ^ 
thinking engaged in by many people, as revealed to sensitive counselors. Failing to study when 
one's stated goals are to be competent and to appear competent is self<lefeating. However, by 
following the devious thinking process just outlined, it bcfcomes possible to understand how 
people can state one goal and still engage in a behavior inevitably destined to defeat it. 



ACaatStudy 

1 recently conducted an interview with a young man (let's call him Hank) who had a high ' 
need to achieve^in his chosen profession of filmmaking. When asked to describe the reasons for 
his high achievement motivation, Hank cited his early failures in sports and the fact that as a 
child he considered himself ugly and fat. He described how in high school he eventually 
achieved some recognition by losing, weight and taking up photography. 

Finally, however, toward the end of the ninety-minute interview. Hank acknowledged the 
fantasy that is really driving him to become a successful filmmaker: he fantasizes that ^ is future 
artistic success will enable him to become the lover of his former school teacher, ten'years his 
senior. He stated that he Kad never before admitted this fantasy to anyone. Ke wouldjnot want to 
risk testing the fantasy ag^nst reality because he would not want to lose so powerful! a driving 
force. He hated to admit that this fantasy is the driving force that keeps him going but stated. "Pll 
be honest with you. it isi" 

4 

(n this intei>iew Hank finally acknowledged to one other person, and perhaps to himself, that 
' he needed this fantasy. He valued i)\s professional accomplishments arid he also valued his 
affection for his former school teachfir. In the interview he acknowledged the conriection 
between them. His testimony illustrates the emotional power of fantasies in career decision 
making. ' - 

Hank also discovered an important value conflict and worked out a way to resolve it. Note 
the following e:KCcerpt from the dialogue between the interviewer (I) and the subject (S) taken 
about seventy minutes into the interview: 

I: You indicated before that you were skeptical of middle-class values. 

S: Oh. okay. yeah. That would be a big one. i am skeptical of middle-class values. It scares 
me to think that everybody, well, a photographer really influenced me. I cani remember 
his name, but he did. Suburbia was his work. He did it in California, in Santa Barbara, 
and the important things to those people were. well. "Whlit kind of car am I going to buy 
next?" for one thing. "Oh. I just got a nfew gas grill for outdoors." 

I: Uh-huh. . 

S: And "We just got a new pool put it" and "My son Bob rushed for 200 yards last night 
ii and^he's gonna go to a big school out East and learn how to become an accountant." 
(laughing) No, ho. this can't be. That's like a nightmare. That'? like a nightmare. 

I: So those kinds of material wealth don't have any appeal to you. 

S: Well, I dpn't know if it's material wealth or just that. 

I: the attitude that goes with it. - ~» — 
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S: Yeah. The*attitude that goes with it. i mean, here is this item, 

h Uh-huh. 

S: And I am proud of this item because 

I: Uh-huh. 

it permits me to— It somehow elevates me in the social strata ^ 

. I: Uh-huh. 

Sr stratum, anyway, (laughing) I said, cbme*one. That's really ridiculous. 
/ t . I:. Uh-huh. Let me push you a tittle bit on this. 

, S: Okay; 

i: You said you wQuld like to make a lot of money^:"^ 

^ S: But I 

I: But 'what do you want to do with that money after you make It? Or is just making it and 
^ . counting it • 

^ S;* Oh, I don't think counting it. i think making it is important. Because it's a measure in . 
this society of what one is worth. But vytfat would I do with it after I had it? I jhave no 
idea. I 

^ ^IT;" Uh-huh. 

S: I don't even think it would be okay, I'd buy a really nice house and a Lamborghini— you 
might not know What it i», but it's' a very expensive Italian sports car. 

I: Uh-huh. * - * . ' ' • 

S: Because, I don't know. That's always been exciting to me. 

I: Uh-huh. 

S: I might buy a little, oh my god, f don't believe what I'm saying, you know, and then I 
would be» holy mackerel! (laughing) I don4 believe what Tm saying. I was just in another 
class bracket. 

' I . ■ " ' ' ^ ' 

I: You got "it, v 

^ S: Oh my god! Maybe I'd be better off without it, you know, (laughing) Maybe now that I 

don't have any money, you know, (laughing) 

^ •!: {laughing) 

S: Well, Tm glad you pointed that out. Oh my godf (pause) Son of a gun! (pause) Son of a 
gun. A nightmare, only more expensive, (laughing) 
• * 
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(: (laughing) 

S: I mean, buddy, I tell you. that was a good one. That's the biggest revelMion IVe had In 
sometime. - , 

I: Uh-huh. (pause) ^ 

S! Oh, boy. (pause) So what dqn*t I like, (laughing) that's something. Weil, maybe^this is it 
then. Okay, mcybe I am a materialist at heart. Maybe 1 do want that stuff because, yeah, 
U do want it, all right? , * : 



Okay, all right. 

But maybe I doni want it in the middle. 
Uh-huh, 

Okay. * ^ 

You want it up at the top? 

Yeah. ' . - * 

Uh-huh. 

* 

I mean, I'll never have it way at the top because I never inherited any money, right? But 
ril have it. I can go as high as i can. To heck with the middle class. 

'I: Uh-huh. 

• ■ 

S: I want the big one. 
I: Uh-huh. 

S> Okay, and if I doni, anywhere but the middle. Til, I'lf take^ 
I: You'll go to the bottom. 

S: Well, nd, we!!, not the bottom. * ' 

/' 

I: Not the very bottom but 

/ 

S: ! mean, Til run aroqnd the campus circuit all my life if I have to. 

/ 

I: Yeah, uh-huh, ^ ' * 

S: Maybe, because^ yeat\, I want those items, okay. 

I: Uh-huh. ' ' 

S: As much as I hate to admit it, 
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I: Uh-hun. , ' ^ . 

S: I would like those material things. 
I: Uh-huh. ^ 
S: You betcha! * \ 

I: Okayr Is that hikr6 to say? 
S: No Jt felt good to tell you the truth. 

Thja excer^X is particularly interesting because in a few short moments H|ink moved from 
attacking materialistic values td acknowledging not only that he was a materialist at heart, but 
tHtHie wanted the very best materials. Th? 'revelation seemed to hit him with a stunning - /' 
emotional impact. Yet at the end he acknowledged that it had felt good to tell the truth* A classic 
Instance of reexamining presuppositions to clarify values! 
^ * 

Th% Pain of Career DecMon Miakina 

One of the least acknowledged facts about ^lecision making is that jt hurts. Making decisions 
Is a painful process. Some people will do almost anything to avoid miking a decision. Career 
counselors often report that theirjclients promise to look up information In the caiieer planning 
library but seldom do. Clients give excuses and alibis about their'failure to comply with their own 
^ ' ' agreed-upon assignment. They are like people who know they should have a dental checkup but 
cannot bring themselves to visit the dentist. The anticipated pain is too great. 

The people who need help most*desperately find the process most painful. For example, 
Saltoun (1980) found that students with the highest fear of failure were "less vocationally mature" 
on five of eight measures and devalued the career planning tasK* Those who feared {ailuns most 
tended to avoid vocational planning and vocational information* Harren etal. (1976) investigated 
potential influences on college students' choice of major in a, complex path analysis study. They 
'concluded that progress In the decision-making process exerted t{ie greatest influence on 
achieving a satisfying choice of major. So it appears that students with the greatest fear of failure 
4Void the decision-making process^that could help them. " \ 

George (1960), in a brilliant analysis of pr^iidential decision making, pointed out the 
stressful nature of the process and he identified four reasons why political decision making Is so 
stressful. These same four causers of stress ai« involved in career decision making: 

• Threat to eeH^steein. Decision making Involves a threat to one*s major values. It 
provides a test of one's ability to succeed and hence ope's sense of self-esteem. The' 
degree of respect one will earn In the eyes, of present and future colleagues is at stake. 
The stress can leadip the kind of tortured thinking represented by the fictitious Mary^ 

Smith citecl earlier. / 

• / _ 

/ 

• Surprise. The need ^or pertain decisions can be a surprise and a shock. Immediate 
decisionssare required, for examplej^hen a person has been suddenly' laid off or 



receives a new job offer. 
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• DMdHfiM. Many decisions have deadlines. Applications tdcolteaes and jobs usually 
spiscify a deadline for submitting them. After colleges notify candidates of th«lf 
acceptance, a deadline is set by which time the jcandidate^ must notify the colleges 

^ about which one they will attend. I , 

• AtmtHm of AHocMed Time. No designated time is available to work on the problem, for 
many problems of an academic nature, time 1% allocated for work.^Mathemeitics stucliints 
go to clastos at predetemiined hours to receive instruction and are^iven homewori^ 
assignments on which they are expected to devpte a certain number of hpuni per diy^ 
Piano students are exp^ted to practice an hour per day. But when does jone work on a 
carefer decision problem? No time Is assigned for this. Whatever work is done must i>e 
squeezed in around other commitments. As a consequence, there is no s^t time to study 
and*thin|c about the problem. Instead, worry is pemistent. One tends to b|»come 
saturated with worry about the problem without having time to do something aboi^t it. 

George then goes on to point out the typical reactions to stress in the political realm. Those 
same reactions also occur in career decision making: * 

-~ ' ' \' 

• Impeirtd atlenlioA^ The decision maker tends to ignore important values, alter^attvesi 
and information and falls back on otd habit patterns. - ^ 

• increased cogitlti^ rigidity. Creativity tends to diminish. The decision maker is less' 
receptive to new information that challenges old beliefs. Stereotypical thinking occurs. 
There is less tolerance fdr ambiguity. There Is a tendency to shortcut the search for 

' Information and decide prematurely in order to terminate^ the pain. - 

• Narrowed pertpeclive. Th^ decision maker becomes more concerned with the 
immedfate effects and (ess concerned with the long-range consequences. Side effects 
tend to be ignored^Other options are overlooked. Information overioad occurs. The 
decider can no longer process the information that is available. * 

• Displaced blame. Responsibility for the problem is placed on the environment. The 
decision is sidestepped or placed on other people. 

' * \ 
Similady, Cellini ^1980} found that individuals classified as extennally oriented (according to 
Rotter's (1967] scale of internal/external control of reinforcement) were more dysfunctional than 
internally oriented individuals in making vocational choices. 
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MiTMpDS FOR IPENTIFYING TROUBLESOME PRIVATE iEUEFS 



How c«n w« dotermina the thoughts that Influence oiieer deeitlont? Almost by definition the 
|)henomenon It unobeerveble by direct methcds. Thoughts cannot be teen, heard, felt, ta^, or 
tmelied. The only peraon with direct acceaa to the thoughts is the thinker. 

in tfie hfMory of psychology, lntn>spectlon was one of the first methods usetf.to obtain data, 
it soon became discredited for obvious reasonr. ^f-reporte of internal states weni notoriously 
unreliable; Sublects could distort their rsporis either deliberately or inadvertently. Direct 
behavioral end pert qrmance measures proved to be vastly superior for most purposes. 

So It IS with some trepidation that i suggesithat introspection might have some uses for 
investigating an important phenomenon. Perhaps history does-progrsss In cycles and we are 
reentering the introcpectlve cycle. However, this ttme we can profit from what we have learned. 
' One excellent source book that points out the differencetbetween cognitive-behavioral 
aasessment methods of the present day and introcpecthm methods of the past has been prepared 
by Kendall and Kollon (loeta). Chapters prepared by a number pf lenders in the field point out 
the probiems of aifd prospects figr assessing cognitions In reiitlon to attributional styles, belief 
•ystems. self-r»ferent.speech. Imagery, motivation, fnte^rsonal probiemHiolving skills. cllni«l 
interventJons^/o^K&fo issessment. and the assessment of schemata. 

The problem of Identifying troubiesonoe beliefs in career decision making actually breaks 
down Into two subproblems: (1) H6fw can we collect samples of the thinking that goes on during 
the career oeclsldn-making process? and (2) How can we identify which of the thoughts 
expressed are meat likely to be at the root of the trouble? 

Methods ortampHng the ThInJdng Proeese 

Since Mahone/s (1977) call for attention to the asssMment problems in cognitive-behavioral 
approaches, seversl helpful papeni have eppearsd describing measurement spproaches and 
problems (Glass 196Q; Xlinger. Barta. and Maxeiher 1981: Sutton-Simon 1961; Hoilon and 
Kendall igeib). Cogriltlve assessment techniques may^b^tegorized under five major headings. 
Thirteen ;techniques have been,ldentlfied as potehtialiy relevant for career decision making, but 
so far only a few of these techniques have actually been used for that purpose. 



interview Techniques 

tntenriewing has been the standard method by which counselors and their clients interact. It 
is the source of most counselor impressions of client thinking. Only recently, however, have 
attempts been made systematically to obtain client beliefs about career decisionmaking from 
{nterview data. ^ . 

i 

tiruelured interview. Mitchell (1960) used structured Interviews with two subjects at a time in 
^der to obtain cognitions that were Interfering with the career decision-making process. 
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Subjtcti with ctrMr indfcftim problems w«m mcruttad for tfit study, instructors in the 
cognitive rsstructurins trMtmtnt program HsttfHKl to subjects describe their career decisior^*^ 
msMng problems and Identified e)(amp(es of maladaptive beliefs or distorted fhinkmg processes. 
They kept notes* which were later discussed with the subjects. Mitchell used subjects in dyads so 
that subjects could shars ideas. In addition each subject listened to a tape recording of the 
interaction and listed the beliefs of Ixnh. AithQUijh these structunKi group Interviews included 
two subjects and a counselor^ there is no necemry reason why the same procedure could not 
be applied with three or more subjects. 

Individual interviews represent a mom conwntional way of Identifying thinking patterns. A 
partial Jranscrlpt of one such interview appears In this document The Interview illustrates that it 
Is possible for clients to Identify motivations for their caieer drive even if they bed never revealed 
Jf^!^^<^*ri{er« it also Illustrates how an emotlonaiiy charged value confjict c an be id entified and 
clarified. 

Fiee aesockrtion; THe psychoanalytic technique of free associations has possibilities for 
identifying the thought processes in career decision making. Free association is relatively 
unobtrusive in that the counselor or experimenter is not providing spedflc cues or suggestions 
to which ths client reacts. The primary disadvantage is that the signai-to*^oise ratio is 
disconcertingly small. A counselor might have to listen for a long time to identify a relevant 
thought unless the client is primarily concerned with career probtems. 



Reconslructkm of Mor Events 



Thoughts occur quickly and spontaneously as events transpire. At times* it is desirable to 
find out what thoughts transpired at certain key moments In the past. There are two primary 
methods for reconstructing past thoughts. 

Stfmulattng recall through judio or vfdeo ptaybadc A particular interview or interaction can 
be replayed by means of an audio or video tape rscordef. The tap? can be stopped, either at 
random moments or at predeslgnated moments, and the sulsject can t>e asked to recall the 
thoughts that occurred at these moments. Subjects find it relatively easy by this method to recall 
thoughts that they had at a previous time and are able to report them. Norm Kagan's method oi 
Interpersonal Process Recall (Kagan and Krathwoh! 1967) is one of the most well-developed 
examples of this technique. 

TiKKjght Ksang. disss (1960) cites a study by Cacioppo, Glass, and Meriuzzi (1979) in which 
high and tow socially anxious college men were informed that they would be interacting with an 
unfamiliar woman. Three minutes later they were asked to list the thoughts ttiat occurred to them 
at the moment that they wem informed of this proposed interaction. The listed thoughts wera 
then companNi for the high and low socially aitxlous men. 

A similar technique could be used in the career declsion<^king area. For example, subjects 
coukt be told that they i^fere going to have an interview with a counselor to discuss their future 
career plans. Three minuses tater theyxouid be asked about the thoughts that occurred to thf m 
upon being informed of ttie potential interview. Comparisons could be n^de among groups tt^at 
were undecided and thoee that had made commitments to specific careers^ Reasons for dreading 
\ or anucipating the interview might be enlightening. 




S4rif-Mtm}torinfi ; 

HoHon and Kendall (1981) presented • detailed analysis pf seventy-five studies In which /n 
vivo self-monitoring of behavior had been used. None of "diese studies poncemed any aspect &f 
caieer decision making, /n Wvo self-monitoring can take place Immediately in the natural 
situation where problem behaviors occur. It does not 'require the retrospective memory of some 
of the other mettiods. » 

Dysfunctional Thouflhts Reconf (DTR)> Holton and Kendall {1961} gave credit to Albert 
Ellis's Institute for Advanced Study in Rational Psychotherapy for originating the basic Idea of 
recording thoughts and their associated events. Beck (1979) developed » variation of this 
recording Instrument for the treatment of depwsslon. The clients record a ^jecific problem 
situation, the emotions that accompany it, and the automatic thoughts that seem to be 
associated with these emotions. They then counter the autonnatic thought with a more rational 
thought. They record the intensity of their emotional responses on a 100-pplntsetf-rating scale 
both before and after the rational couQterthoughts. Both kinds of thoughts are also rated for 
believability. 

Although the DTR procedure has not yet been tried on career decision-making problems. 
ther» is no reason why ft could not. Subjects who were haWng difficulty approa^ing career 
decision-making tasks could be asked to record their situations, emotfons. and thoughts. Tal>le 2 
contains a fictitious illustration of a DTR applied to a career decisionnnaking problem. 

The DTR-procedure is a form of therapy as well as diagnosis and aseessmenL it teaches 
clients to record tiie automatic thoughts associated with their unhappy feiilings and to counter 
those thoughts with more constructive self-talk. Rating the Intensity of feelings Is a way of 
providing se(f-relnforcement for feeling better. 

- I 

' TMnfcing aloud durtng in vivo tasks. The think-aloud technique requiri^is subjects to perform 
specific problem-solving tasks and to report the thoughts that occur to th^m wrhile ttiey are 
solving the problem. Glass (1980) cites the work of Newelf and Simon (19^2) using 
cryptarithmetric problems and the work of Crager (1959) using anagrams. 

The think-aloud method might be a useful adjunct for investigating career decision making 
during simulated problem solving. For example, Krumboltz, Hamel, and Schertm (1982) describe 
the Career Decision Simulation, a technique for representing the process of making a career 
decision. The sUndard Instructions have the subjects work sile^idy for up to two hours wttii 
written and audio-taped materials to pick out the best of twelve fictitious occupations. However, 
there Is no reasd^n why subjects couid not be htstructed to ttiink aloud as they attempt to 
determine the occupation tiiat best fits their values. Some interesting Insidhts might be obtained 
in tiie process. Other types of n»al, as well as simulated, tasks couM be accompanied by 
instructions lo think aloud eittier In the presence of an Investigator or Iptb a tape recorder. 

TMnMng aloud during knageiy. KIWger. Barta. and Maxelner (1981j) described the use of 
imagery In obtaining tiiought processes. Clients may be asked to generate their own Images, or 
the therapist may suggest very specific scenes in order to stimulate^the Imagery. The clients may 
report the Imagery in a free response format, or the therapist may inten«ne witii specific 
questions or si^ggeetlons for altering ttie imagery. No woric on career declslen-making problems 
was reported, but again there Is no reason why ttie application of these techniques to career ^ 
decision making could not be made. 
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TAiLE 2 

SAMPLE DYSFUNCTIONAL THOUGHTS RECORD 



M* iNuaiofi 

11/15 srttiny in ccrtt<»r tl* 

. bni;y. C^n't bdny 
myMf to look up 
fnformitioa 



Guilty aO% 
Sk>thfuf 1009^ 
HetplMf 75% 



thouoM(i) 

•houtdnl htm 
promM to oomt 
htrt. My fMl qu«t- 
tloni can n«v«f b« 
antwtr«d in ttiki If- 
bmty anyway. Thora 
Is no hope for ma. 
$5% 



t ooukf IM wfkino 
do%im my raal qutt* 
ttona to dtac^iiawltti 
mycounaalor. ^ 
o(^ld look lip ona 
fact juat«toaaa what 
kind of atuff tthaaa 
t>ooka cohbln. It's 
normal to fbal f n^a- 
tratad.whah making 
amaioriiacliton In 
thafacaoflnavitabia 
unknownt. b6% 



QuMfy 
Slothful 



100% 
50% 
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Fantasizing about ideai jobs and tlie implications of these jobs for one's future life has often 
been requested pf clients by counselors. Needed is a specific analysis of the thoughts that seem 
to block a person from achieving the ideal fantasized. Perhaps only some of the blocks are real, 
while others could be challenged and overcome. 

Random ttioiHlht Mmpllsig. Thought sampling is a procedure in which a ''beeper" sounds at 
random intervals and the subjects are asked to record their thoughts at the moment that ihe 
beep begary. This method has the advantage of obtaining representative thoughts at various 
times of the day or night— thoughts' of which the subject might be unaware and unable to record. 
The random beep provides a cue that calli attention to the need to record thejhought that 
occurred at that exact moment. Klinger, Barta, and Maxeiner (1991) discuss the adv^:ntage5 of 
the thought sampling technique: 

Thought sampling can be used tcMissess current concemSp imaginal and affective 
content as a function of a client' s>typicai activity settings or interpersonal situations, 
coping styles, thought automatisrr^s, and so forth. Since the method relies on external 
rather than internal signals, it may be less subject to distortion than selfHmonitorihg, 
although this remains to be investigated. Like self-monitoring, thought sampling may 
produce a therapeutic effect by itself, although this, too. Is still undemonstrated. It is, 
however, certainly capable of yielding feedback on the effectiveness of therapeutic 
manipulations, (p. 182) 

(The *'self-monitoring" referred to in this quotation is obtained by means of the Dysfunctional 
Thoughts Record described earlier.) 



Inferences from Behavior , 

Most of the methods for obtaining evidence of the thinking processes are reactiveMn that the 
very process of obtaining the record has the potential for distorting the cojitent. Not many 
methods are availabJe for obtaining unobtrusive evidence of the thinking process, but two 
possibilities exist. 

Spontaneous private speech. Glass (1980) defined private speech as naturalistic and 
consisting of verbalized self^instructions that are spontaneous and not intended for a listener 
Usually such self-talk is only available from young children. Kendalf and Motion (19aib) 
described several studies in which unobtrusive recordings were madejof spontaneous speech. 
The only study using adult subjects was conducted by Kendall et al. (1980); They recorded the 
spontaneous speech of impulsive and reflective adults who were performing the Matching 
Familiar Figures tests. 

Investigators can never be sure that spontaneous speech accurately represents internal self- 
talk. Adults particularly have been taught to inhibit their expression of internal self-talk, 
censoring It in various ways and distorting it either deliberately or without awareness. Kendall 
and Hollon (1981b) believe that the method still has a number of advantages: "Though there are 
problems with the unobtrusive recording method for assessing self-statements, appropriately and 
reliably coded verbal behavior can provide useful information for undenitanding cognitive task 
strategy and behavior, for examining the effects of therapeutic inten^entions, and for checking on 
the effectiveness of experimental manipulations" (p. 93). 

** 

No evidence has been uncovered of the use of recording of spontaneous private speech in 
investiflating the career decision-making process. Of course, recordings of interviews have been 
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made^ but the talk was not private and subjects were always aware that they were being 
^ > recorded. The most likely use of this technique would be with younger children given career 
probiem*solving materials or exposed to career-rejevant learning experiences. Spontaneous 
reactions could be recorded and content analyzed. Evidence could be gathered on the 
effectiveness of various types of learning experiences by assessing variables, the types of 
questions that children^ spontaneously ask, indications of their interest or lack thereof, and there 
Attention span during various types of presentations. 

InferencM about thoughts of others. Most of us have had the experience of conversing with 
another person who said, ''You must have been thinking that . . and identified the very thought 
that we were afraid to express. Human beings can make inferences about the thoughts of 
others-^sometimes with surprising accuracy. Perhaps they are simply expressing the thoughts ' 
that they would have had in the same situation. If so, the technique is a modified projective test. 



The danger, of course, is in imputing thoughts that do not exist. Subjects can simply be 
asked whether the thought attributed to them is indeed accurate. One might still remain skeptical 
about their affirmation or denial. 

We live in a society that believes that the thoughts of others can be accurately inferred and 
that administers severe consequences as a result of those inferences. Consider legal trials in 
which the intentions of the accused are at issue. Did the accused premeditate thexrime? 
Evidence of various activities and statements are brought to bear on whether or not the accused 
engaged in a particular thinking process jn advance of the crime. Essentially the jury is being 
asked: "Is there any other way to account for these actions except to assume that the accused 
planned this crime in advance?" Checking with the accused to ascertain the accuracy of the 
inference is of course in vain because the accused stands to be punished more severely if 
premeditation is "proved." The accused would have to be foolish indeed to fdmit that the crime 
had been planned in advance, so denials have no relevance. Juries are able to agree on evidence 
of premeditation without testimony from the accused. By and large our society is satisfied that 
inferred thought processes ought to be considered in judging actions and that lay people can 
make such inferences with sufficient accuracy that severe penalties can be based on those 
inferences. 

A similar anthropomorphic process occurs when people deal with animf Is. We have heard 
people say, 'That dog thinks she is a person." Of coursd, no one asked the dog whether she^ 
thought she was a person, but the dog engaged in some behavior that led the observer to that 
inference. A number of independent observers might well come to the same conclusion. While 
there is no ultimate test of the accuracy of inferences about a dog's thinking* we can estimate 
the reliability among observers and the usefulness of the inferences in predicting future behavior. 

In the career decision-making area there might be a number of instances In which judges 
could be asked to infer what another person was thinking. Why do students refuse to use the 
career library? What do high school students think when they are asked to choose a college to 
attend? What does an employee think when asked to transfer from one location to another? 
Alternative answers to these questions have implications for career counseling services, for 
. college recruitment activities, and for employee morale. Inferences can be checked for reliability, 
they can be compared with self-reported perceptions, and they can be tested as a means of 
predicting future behavior. 
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PtychoffMitric ImtrumtnU 



Psychometric instrumems vary In their degree of structure from objectively scored paperr 
and*pencil tests to free response projective devices. 

tbiventories. Inventories to assess human cognitions and beliefs are too numerous to 
mentfon. Suttpn-Simon (1981) has summarized a number of efforts to build psychometric 
instruments to nrteasure Irrational beliefs. None of the examples presented, however, involve 
career decision-making beliefs. Just a few examples of recent inventories developed to measure 
cognitions relating to career decision making will be described here. 

• A QMStionnair^ to DBt0rmin0 Beliefs about CMreer Decision Making (Mitchell and 
Krumboltz, cited by Mitchell 1090)r This thlrty*nlne-^ltem questionnaire asks subjects to 
assess the degree to which they believe their current ifferests/values^jMUs^and^ 
penM^nality traits are^constant over time. They are asked to rate their capabilities to 
succeed and to plan a career. They report their degree of anxiety about career planning, 
describe the way In which they think a career decision should be made, and report the 
extent to which thej^ endorse certain Irrational attitudes. Eight subscores are calculated: 
rigid behavior, rigid beliefs, confidence in beliefs, desire to change beliefs, fear of 
failure, nonratlonal career decision-making style, maladaptive emotionality, and 
ovprgenerallzatlon. 

• Inventory of Anxiety In Decision Making (Mendonce 1974). This inventory Is in two 
parts. The first part presents ten common types of vocational decisions and asks 
respondents to write specific Instances of current decision problems and rate their 
difficulty. In the second part subjects respond on a five-point scale to descriptions of 
possible emotional reactions to the process of wrestling with a vocational problem. 

• An Attltudlnal Assessment of Decision Making (Item wording by Clarke Carney, 
Instructions and rating scales devised by Mitchell [1960]). Fifty-one items are presented 
and two subscores are derived: maladaptive behavior (e.g., "I avoid responsibility for the 
choice") and maladaptive belief (e.g., "Others know what's best for me.") 

• Efficacy Questionnaire (Mitchell, Krumboltz, and KInnler, cited in Mitchell 1980). This 
questionnaire was designed to evaluate the effectiveness of a career decision-making , 
workshop. Subjects Identify where particular skills have been learned, which decisions 
they are currently In the process of making, the extent to which they have learned any 
useful skills for making those decisions, the degree to which they are satisfied with the 
outcomes of the decisions they have already made, and the extent to which they are 
confident that they can make each decision produce satisfying outcomes. 
Representative decision situations include "deciding on^an expensive purchase," 
"decldl; tg on a summer job,"* and "deciding on a program of study for the next year." 

• My Vocational Situation (Holland, Dalger, and Power 1980). Three subscores are derived 
from this inventory: the identity scale (e.g., "I don't know what my major strengths pnd 
weaknesses are"), the information scale (e.g., ''i need the following Information: how to 
find a job in my chosen field"), and the barriers scale (e.g., '^I lack the special talerits to 
follow my first choice"). Holland, Qottfredson, and Power (1980) have presented some 
evidence for the construct validity of these scales. 

• The Career Decision Scale (8d ed.) (Oslpow et al. 1976). This short eighteen-item 
questionnaire Is designed to identify the specific reasons why people might be 
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undecided about a career choice (e.g., lack of information, need to satisfy others). A 
manual summarizing some of the research that has been done on the instrument has 
been prepared by Osipow (1960). 

• Decision Making Questlonnalf (Krumboltz 0t aL 1979). This 126-ltem questionnaire with 
282 scorable responses is an exhaustive attempt to identify decision-making styles. Style 
is infer>«d from self-reported behavior. Five decision Situations (e.g., choosing a college) 
are presented, and subjects are asked to report their specific thoughts, statements, and 
actions in making each decision. These behaviors are then categorized into five style$: 
rational, intuitive, impulsive, dependent, and fatalistic. 

A large number of other commercially available Instruments have been devised, which 
include measures attitudes and beliefs about career decision making. An annotated 
bibliography describing these instruments has been prepared by Mitchell (1982). 

* 

temlttnictured questicfinalres. A semistructured questionnaire can be thought of as a highly 
structured interview. It differs somewhat from an interview in that written questions are 
administered in a prescribed order and the responses are self-recorded. A recent development 
that has implications for the career decision-making area involves the concept of "current 
concern.** According to Klinger, Barta, and Maxeiner (1981) a "current concern" is defined pimply 
as ". . . the state of an organism between the time that it becomes committed to pumuing a 
particular goal and the time that it either consummates the goal or abandons its pursuitand 
disengages from the goal" (p. 162). 

Clearly people who are trying to make a partfcular career decision have a "current concern." 
The assessment problem is to Identify clients' current concerns, their value and perceived / 
attainability, and the extent to which the pursuit of each concern is progressing as desired. 
Several versions of the Concern Dimensions Questionnaire (CDQ) have been devised. The CDQ 
asks respondents to list a number of things that they have "thought about most today and 
yesterday/'^espondents are then asked to rate their level of commitment to pursuing each goal. 
Scales afe included to measure anticipated causal attribution (e.g., how much the outcome will 
depend upon persistence) and certain emotional reactions associated with working toward the 
goal. The present self-administered interview questionnaire requires the average subject over 
four hours to complete. Concerns have been grouped under such headings as family and home, 
roommates and nonrelatives, home and'^housekeeping, sexual intimacy, friends, and mental and 
emotional health. No category for decision making was presented, but there is no necec^sary 
reason why such a category could not be included in future work along the same line. 

Profecthre Instruments. Atkinson (1958) was one of the first to use the^Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT) as a method for measuring "achievement motivation/^ The basic 
approach was to ask sut>jects to tell stories about ambiguous pictures, these stories were then 
scored for evidence of a need for achievement (e.g., whether a character in the story was 
competing against some standard of excellence). The assumption was that respondents project 
their own needs onto the characters in the pictures, and by telling storles about others they were 
in fact describing themselves. The assumption was questionable despite the large amount of 
research that was done with the instrument, independent assessments of reliability and validity 
were discouraging (Krumboltz and Farquhar 1957). 

However, projective techniques such as this might have some uses If modifications were 
made in the directions and scoring. The standard directions have assumsid that subjects should 
not know the instruments are designed to detect their projections. But why should subjects be 
deceived about the purpose of the instrument? Perhaps the directions could be modified so that 
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subjects are informed that the purpose is to find out what they are thinking ab^ut themselves, 
not other people. The directions might say, in effect: "imagine that this person would react in the 
same way that you would react if you were in that situation. Make your story as true to life as 
possible. Let your character think in the same way that you would tKink." Possibly with 
directions such as these respondents would reveal Xhf^lx own thinking patterns more openly, in 
any event they might be less likely to engage in far>(as!es that were unrelated to their own 
thinking processes. 



Guidelines for identifying the More Cniciai Cognations 

The preceding section described thirteen techniques for obtaining samples of clients' 
thinking. Obtaining samples of thinking is the easy part. The.hard part is in discriminating which 
of the many thoughts produced are truly central to a client's problem. While no magic formula is 
available to discriminate central from peripheral thoughts, the following guidelines may be 
useful. 



Examine Assumptions and Presuppositions of the Expressed Belief 

I once asked a Stanford University freshman. "What is necessary to be successful in life?" 
She replied, 'Talent, intelligence, determination, and having been admitted to Stanford 
University" 

I said, "Notice what you have said to me. Talent and intelligence are unchanging aptitudes. 
Determination is an unchanging personality trait. IHaving been admitted to Stanford University is 
a past event. Your answer to my question implies that you already have or don't have whatever is 
needed to be successful in life. So there is nothing you can do about it now. Is that the way you 
see it?" 

The freshman was shocked that I would perceive fier answer in this way. She said that she 
did not really mean that there was nothing more that she needed to do. However, by challenging 
the underlying assumptions or presuppositions behind her answer, I stimulated her to examine 
her rationale for success more carefully. ^ 

Her answer can be contrasted sharply with another answer "I need to learn as much as I can 
now. I need to learn how to treat other people. My succes depends upon how hard"l study, which 
people I choose as friends, and what I accomplish." This second answer clearly implies that 
success depends upon current actions and decisions, not upon unchanging traits and past 
events. , ^ 

The difference in responses is related to the intemalHSxtemal dimension proposed by Rotter 
(1967), but the distinction is more one of activity versus passivity, behaviors versus traits, and 
current performance versus past events. One might raise the question of which end of the 
polarity is really most helpful for achieving success in life. One could argue that talent, 
intelligence, and determination are indeed the traits that enable one to be successful. The 
question here, however, is not what concepts best account for future success, but what types of 
thoughts and self-talk best enable people to achieve their own goals. We don't yet know whether 
teaching people a different way of talking to themselves about success in life will produce the 
desired behavior, although there are some positive Indications* For the moment we are simply 
identifying methods for helping people to see clearly the underlying presuppositions of their 
beliefs. One important presupposition may involve the identity of the person responsible for 
success, 
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Look for tncomfttencitt bttwotn Words mx^ Bohavior * 

A young man asked.for help from a counselor in making his career choice. He spent many 
hours talking with the counselor but could never seem to make much progress in his decision 
making* Eventually the counselor challenged him: "fi wonder if you really believe that you need to 
make a decisf&n at ail. You may be thinking that ybu can get by without ever having to make a 
decision yourself." The young man Iheepishly agreed with this assessment: "I came to see you 
because my parents were pressuring me to make a decision. Tve always gotten what I wanted by 
just hanging around until it happened. I guess I still feel that thjt's how my career will be 
determined." , P 

The counselor felt badly at having been deceived by the young man's apparent dedication to 
making a career decision. But the discrepancy between behavior and words became obvious. 
The old proverb, "Actions speak louder than wbrds," gives a useful cue in identifying actual 
thoughts. / 

A frequent inconsistency occurs when cl/ents say that they want to get information about 
alternative career possibilities but in fact ma^e no effort to obtain that information. Calling 
attention to the discrepancy between statement and deed is a way of clarifying what they really 
Kvant. ^ 



Test Simplistic Answers for inadequacies ^ * 

Clients usually come to counselors )^ith a problem. The stated problem may or may not be 
the actual problem, but the stated problem is a logical place to begin. Let us imagine a 
counseling interview that proceeds as follows: 

// 

Client: I am totally confused and undecided about fny career direction. I don't know what 
kind of an occupation I should enter. I was told that you could help me with this 
decision. What do you think I should do? 

' Counselor: Become a lawyer. 

Client: Become a lawyer? Why did you say that? 

Counselor: Why not? 

C lient: You don't even know whether I would enjoy doing the kinds of things lawyers do. 

Courselor: How would I find out? 

Client: You would have to find out what lawyers do and ask me whether those were the 
kinds of thir^gs that I would like to do. 

Counselor So you want to find ah occupation in which you would enjoy the typical activities. 
* Who do you- think should do that investigation? 

Client: Maybe I could do some of that myself^ but it's not all that simple. 

Counselor: What else affects your decision? * 
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Note that the strategy taken by the counselor was to propose a specific answer to the 
problem posed by the client. The answer was arbitrary, but it could have been one possible 
answer to the client's dilemma. The client then responded by suggesting a criterion that needed 
to be satisfied. By jumping to a conclusion the counselor forced the client to generate factors 
lhat needed to bQ considered and correctly placed responsibility for investigating the problem 
and making the decision on the client. This technique is hot necessarily recommended as a 
desirable counseling technique for most clients, but it was constructed to illustrate how a 
simplistic ^bndlusion might facilitate client thinking. ' ' ^ 

The.basic rationale of this strategy is similar to that of the counseling technique called 
"paradoxical intention."* The counselor instructs the client to engage fn an extreme of the very 
behavior that constitutes the problem. If the client says. "I can't sleep," the counselor says, 
"Good, tonight i want you to stay awake ail night." In the career decision dialog the client is 
essentially saying, "I can't make a decision," and the counselor is replying, "OK, then I'll just 
make the decision for you." 

The well-known educational psychologist. Dr. Ned Flanders, revealed how he happened to 
enter academic psychology. At a crucial point in his career he was trying to decide between two 
attractive job offers, one in industrial psychology and one in academic psychology* He^and his 
wife were discussing the pros and cons as they were about to drive across the San Francisco 
Bay Bridge. His wife said, '*Why don't you just flip a coin?" He ftlpped a coin and the decision 
came up heads, industrial psychology. Relieved that the decision was made, he started across 
the Bridge. By the time he reached the other end of the bridge, he said, "That was the wrong 
decision, I'd rather go into academic psychology," Living temporarily with any depision gives one 
the opportunity to experience vicariously the feelinfis associated with that alternative. Any ' 
answer may be tempori^rily better than no answer The thoughts and feelings underiying that 
answer can then be brought to the surface, 



Confront Attsmptt to Develop an lllpglcai Consistency 

George (1980) has pointed out that political leaders may strive to make a decision that is 
consistent with their past positions or consistent with some basic principle that they have 
advocated. A specific alternative in some current problem may then seem to have overwhelming 
saiiency because of its consistency. Competing alternatives that are less consistent may seem 
less attractive even though one of them is a better solution to the specific problem at hand. 
George pointed out that evidence of this illogical consistency-striving might be an unwillingness 
to look for evidence that would challenge the belief, a refusal to address competing arguments, 
and repeated shifts in rationales in response to new fa^ts. 

The same kind of thing can happen in career decision making when a client adopts some 
basic principle, such as "I must choose an occupation that will please my father." If the client 
refuses to look at any occupation other thart tho'se approved by the father, refuses to listen to 
advantages of any other alternative, and comes up with new reasons for justifying beliefs when 
the old reasons are exposed as fallacious, we hfive evidence of possible illogical consistency- 
striving. 

George pointed out that in the political realm discrepant information must pass stricter tests 
* of admissibiiity than. consistent information. Clients might find it easy to believe evidence 
consistent with what they already believe but treat with considerable skepticism any contrary 
evidence* 
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Decision making involves cpmpeting values. No one alternative will satisfy every value - ' 
completely. Trade-offs must be arranged. Decision makers who close their eyes to the value of 
trade-offs may^ be trying to t>e consistent with some previously adopted p/inciple. Emerson said 
thiit a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. Consistency ftself is no fault— only a 
foolish or illogicyconsistency. Exposing the consistency-striving provides an opportunity to 
explore whetherAhe attempted consistency is worth the cost. ' • ' 

Wenlify Barriers to the Qoa^ 

A counseling pr^-jlem usually consists^ of a goal that cannot be reached. Forcing clients to 
Identify barriers to reaching their goals may bQ a constructive way of identifying their crucial 
thoughts. Consider the following fictitious counseling intervie\^: 

Client: I'm not satisfied with my present job. 

Counselor: Tell me about the ideal job you would like*to have. * • 

Client: I'd like to be vice-president in charge of marketing with a big office on the top 
floor; access to a private jet, and a salary in six figures. 

Counselor: That sounds nice. What's stopping you? * ' - 

Client: The position is already taken. / 

Counselor: Will it always be filled? Will an opening never occur? 

Client: Oh, eventually the incumbent will either retire, resign, be promoted, or take a job in 
some other company. 

Counselor: When that happens, will you be ready for the position? 

Client: Ncf, th^ position actu^^lly requires a master's degree in business administration. 

Counselor: Why don't you get a. master s degree ih business administration? 

Client: I dOn't'have the time'or energy to pursue It, and besides, I'm .hot all that interested 
in business anyway. 

Counse lor Yo u telling me that you would ideally like to have a job for which you are not 
qualified and don't want to become^ualifieaT' 

Client: Yeah, I guess I'd like the money and perks but I really don't want the work and the 
responsibility. When it gets right down to it, my present job would be okay if I 
could justget my boss off my back. 

* ml.*' - ^ ' ^ * 

t 

in this example, identifying tiie barrriers to a goai revealed tiiat the goal itself was not highly 
deiired. The real goal, or at least .a second goal, was revealed only after the discrepancy was 
exjx>sed. 
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Challt0g« tht Vilidfty of Kty B#litfs 

Sometimes clients will state an assumption that they believe to be true— for example. '1 « 
would never want to go into research work becaufe it would require me to work ali alone and I 
really prefer being withjgpopte." Such a belief involves an overgeneralization about the nature of 
research work and is directly contrary to the research experience of many people. The client 
might find that some research projects would provide an opportunity to engage in team activities 
^ that would produce satisfying emotional retetionships^t a client who holds that particular 
( '^belief will not begin to explore the possibility. Hmr are three kinds of questions that would 
be useful in various Combinations to challenge such a belief: 

I 

1. How do you know that It is true? 

2. What 9^ps could you take to find out If it is true? 

3. What evidence would convince you that the opposite Is true? 

If it turns out that the client has no basis for the assumption, is unwilling to take any stdps to 
find out, and cannot even imagine any kind of evidence that would disprove the belief, we may 
have identified a belief at the root of some decision difficulty. 

The real reason for avoiding research activities may be totally unrelated to the stated belief. 
Possibly the client is afraid of mathematics and considers mathematics essential for research. 
Rather than admit to a fear of mathematics, the client seizes upon another rationale to Justify 
avoiding research. • ^ 

Consider the following variatioji^n the fictitious Interview from the preceding section: 

Client: No, the position actually requires a master's d*egree In business administration. 

Counselon * Suppose a master's degree in business fidmlnistration were not required, would 
you then be able to qualify for the Job? * 

Client: Yes. 

Counselor: How do you know that a master's degree in business administration is required? 

Client:. The current vice-president has one, so I Just assumed that it was required* 

\ Counselor: How could you find out whether the degree is required? 

\ Client: Job descriptions in our company are public information. I suppose I could look it 
up. 

Counselor: if you find out that » master's degree is not required, we couid discuss other steps 
you could talce to qualify for this job, 

A person need not have every false belief exposed— only those that may prove crucial in 
enabling the person to move toward a satisfying career option. Challenging key beliefs can be 
done in a helpful, supportive manner. 
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BuHd • FMNng of Trust and Coop«ritioti 

f ' ♦ r 

The methods described so far may sound confrontlve and harsh. If the client perceives them 
as a threat, ho progress wilt be made in..eliciting the client's innermost, thoughts. The type^f 
communfcatlon necessary here requires that the client trust the counselor. The information can 
t>e revealed obiy with the client's cooperation and a mutuahagreement to fchfeve the same 
objectives. The counselor may well begin by-presenting a rationale for the Jmportance of 
uncovering beliefs, explain the methods lhat will be used to uncoverH^m» and^enlist the 
wholehearted cooperation pf the client in this mutual endeavor. « 

Nisbett and Wilson (1977) h^ve reviewed evidence suggesting that mady people are unable 
to report changes In their interna! states even though they behave aslf the interna! states have 
changed. This discrepancy between seIf**reports of internal states and behavior introdiices a 
needed caution into the whole process ior pbtaii^ing accurate self*reports of internal states. 

A more recent study by Wilson^ Hull, and Johnson (1961) confirmed that many subjects 
failed to report changes in interna! states that would have been consistent with changes In their , 
behftvion However, they state. "Seif-report effects will correspond itolhe behavioral effects under 
cerfalh conditions. It appears that people must be induced not only to think about the reason for' 
their behavior but also to think about particular types of reasons. Subjects were much more ^ 
likely to report new Internal states when asked to think primarily about internal factors * , , and 
weFe somewhat less likely to report new inte^i states when askcHd to think about -extrinsic 
factors . . (p. 67). Generalizing from their study, they conclude as follows: 'The limits oneself* 
knowledge seem to be severe, in that verbal reports are often poonndicatprs of cognitive 
processes and internal stiites. Unable to directly examine the workings of our minds, we are 
forced to rely on an inferential system, a system that Is imperfect In its attempts at self** 
"discovery'' (p. -76). * - 

These conclusions appear to be strongly worded considering the nature of the«};p6riment 
on which they were based. The self-reports on internal states were based on four paper^nd* 
pencil attitude questions about senior citizens plus one rating on a seveniK>int scale at>out s,eif<* * 
perceived freedom In choosing to participate in one experiment rather than another. One 
.behavioral measure.was volunteering to help mental patients. However, It shouMI be noted that 
no record was made of whether the subjects actually helped mental patients. Sub|ects«might find 
it eisy jo say that they would be willing to volunteer but. when the time came, be unable to 
perform thejpledged service. The reported correlations between attltudlnal seif-^report items and 
behavioral measures averaged about .30. Given the Inevitable, though unreported, unreliability in 
the short self-report item scale piuaihe dichotomous nature of the behavioral iaeasures. such 
correlations are surprisingly hlgh. Although the authom Interpret the tack pf correlition between 
behavioral and attitudinal nnfeasures to be indicative of some lack of accuracy in the attitudinat 
measures, it is equally possl&le that the behayioin|l measuras were subject to distortion. 

The subjects in this study were not induced to cooperate and reveal their innermost ieellngs 
and thoughts by virtue of the procedure that was used. A sensitive interviewer working with each 
subject might have been able to uncover the Internal states associated with volunteering^ The 
evidence presented does hot allow the*ponclusion to be drawn that subjects VNire unaware of 
their Intenrmi states. It would be more fair to say that the experimental procedures were not 
designed to build a cooperative^foellng of trust between experimentem and sut>iects so that the 
subjects would have reason to want to reveal their motives to the experimenter. 
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